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WM. PENN’S TRAVELS IN HOLLAND AND 
GERMANY. 
Concluded from page 740. 


“On the 21st of October, Wm. Penn, George 
Fox, George Keith. and Gertrude Dirick 
Nieson, with her children, took the boat at 
Briel, and after a stormy passage arrived at 
Harwich on the 24th: Thus the three 
months’ journey, remarkable in more than 
one respect, came to a close. Penn’s own 
account of his labors is a most valuable con- 
tribution to the history of his life. It fur- 
nishes a self- drawn portrait, true as the 
reflection of the mirror, and yet entirely dif- 
ferent from any other, belonging to an ear- 
lier or later stage of his life. We are accus- 
tomed to look upon him mainly as the 
founder of a commonwealth, as a wise and 
benevolent law-giver. In a very different 
attitude he stands before us in 1677. 
Though as a trustee of the Byllinge interest 
in West Jersey since 1674, he had his atten- 
tion drawn to the Western Continent, where 
even then Burlington received its first set- 
tlers, his tour through Holland and Germany 
had none but missionary or apostolic objects. 
Traveling from town to town, seeking oppor- 
tunities of approach, addressing private and 
public meetings, edifying, exhorting, inspir- 
ing, and sometimes overpowering his hearers, 
unmoved by ill report, undaunted by difficul- 
ties, daring, though himself a stranger in a 
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foreign land, to plead in behalf of the 
oppressed natives, his brethren in faith, for 
the inalienable rights of conscience, he pre- 
sents all the features of a single-minded en- 
thusiast, driven by an irresistible power. 
On particular occasions he felt as if sur- 
charged by a divine afflatus, and found 
relief when he poured out his burthen in 
spoken or written words. 

“Tt is strange that no reference is made in 
the narrative to the language which Pena 
used in addressing people in Holland and 
Germany. We do not learn whether he 
spoke to them in their own tongue, or through 
an interpreter, as Fox did. We may 
presume, however, that he understood both 
Dutch and German, and could express him- 
self in either language with some fluency. 
His mother was a native of Holland, Marga- 
ret Jasper, the daughter of John Jasper, a 
merchant in Rotterdam. We regret that we 
know 80 little of her, for she probaly trans- 
mitted to Penn those traits of mi:d which 
made him the man of history. It is not 
likely that he failed to learn his mother’s 
tongue. As to German, an incident related 
in Janney’s Life of Penn, shows that he un- 
derstood it sufficiently well. When Peter 
the Great was in England, the Friends 
wished to lay before him a correct statement 
of their views, and as a knowledge of the 
English did not belong to the accomplish- 
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ments of the Czar, who spoke only Russian 
and German, Penn, on occount of his famili- 
arity with German, was chosen to converse 
with Peter. It is true, during his journey 
through Holland and Germany, Penn never 
was without a continental companion, such 
as Benjamin Furly, Peter Hendricks, or 
John Claus, but there is nothing to show that 
he needed them as interpreters. 
“Wonderfully impressive and winning must 
have been Penn’s dealings with men. Being 
cast among people, who from high to low 
were prepossessed against Quaker doctrines 
and Quaker habits, he readily secured, where- 
ever he went, a respectful hearing, cowed by 
his calm and dignified presence the brutish 
instincts of adversaries—the Count of Falken- 
stein only excepted—charmed strangers in 
spite of themselves with his gentle power, 
and mightily stirred the souls of those over 
whom he gained control. Nota few persons 
were drawn to him by strange sympathy. 
Docenius, of Cologne, followed him to Rot- 
terdam, the Hague, and finally to Briel, the 
port where Penn embarked. A gentleman 
in Leyden, formerly professor at the univer- 
sity, was equally fascinated. “The men felt 
our spirits, and, therefore loved us.” Many 
other instances of this magnetic power exerted 
by Penn are recorded in his account. 
‘Exhaustive as incessant traveling, com- 
bined with ministerial labor, would seem to 
be, Penn devoted the intervals of rest to 
writing elaborate addresses and letters, some 
of considerable length, all rich in thought, 
and throbbing with fervor. If the tide of 
feeling sometimes seems to run too high, if 
the utterances appear too rapturous, the tone 
too sentimental, remember, that all efforts 
directed against the coldness and formality 
of orthodox churches, partook more or less of 
this emotional character. Moreover, the 
religion of the Friends was then in the flush 
of youth, exuberant with spirit, joyous with 


ope. 

C We cannot think too highly of the noble 
stand which Penn took as the champion of 
toleration and religious liberty in a countr 
‘where he was a stranger, or, as he himself 
expresses it, “a lonely pelican in the wilder- 
ness.” He undertook this difficult task with 
consumn ute tact,tempering the strength of his 
arguments with gentleness of tone, and rest- 
ing his appeals on the highest conception of 
Christianity. It does not detract from his 
merit, that he was in advance of his age, that 
the epithets Quaker and Schwarmer out- 
weighed all argument, and that persecution 
of all dissenting Christians continued to be 
the rule with Church and State. 

“ But there was reserved to him a satisfac- 
tion which rarely falls to the lot of reformer 





and theorist, the privilege of having a field 
of action placed under his control, upon 
which to carry out, and test by experiment 
the principles that he had advocated. Al- 
ready West Jersey had, at his advice, inserted 
in her fundamental law the provision which 
sounds like a pean to liberty, that no one 
should “in the least be punished or hurt in 
person, estate, or privilege for the sake of his 
opinion, judgment, faith, or worship toward 
God in matters of religion; for no max, nor 
numbers of men upon earth have power to 
rule over men’s consciences.” In giving to 
Pennsylvania the ‘Great Law,’ he estab- 
lished here that freedom of conscience, which 
he had pleaded for in court, which he had 
advocated in prison, and which he had urged 
with eloquent appeals on the King of Poland, 
the Elector Palatine, and the City Councils 
of Emden. 

* And in Pennsylvania it was also where 
the seed he had scattered in Holland and 
Germany came to a rich harvest, though in 
a form not foreseen or intended. If by his 
words ‘ the great and notable day dawning in 
Germany,’ he meant a prospective growth of 
the Friends’ religious views in Germany, his 
hopes were destined to be disappointed. The 
feeble sparks which the Friends had left 
here.and there were soon trodden out, and 
the yearning after a more intense and 
spiritual religious life sought for itself differ- 
ent channels. 

“ But William Penn of 1677 was not for- 
gotten in 1682, I havealready dwelled upon 
the fact that the grant of a vast tract of land 
in the western hemisphere to the traveling 
missionary from England was in Germany 
hailed with joy by those who had seen and 
heard him, that the Company founded in 
Frankfort, which bought five shares, or 25,- 
000 acres of Pennsylvania land, originated 
with his personal friends, and that the Qua- 
kers of Krisheim, who in 1677 had listened 
to his discourses, belonged to the first settlers 
of Germantown. Crefeld, also, where, as we 
learn of Stephen Crisp, the principles of the 
Friends had found entrance, furnished a 
number of purchasers and settlers. Benja- 
min Fuarly, of Rotterdam, Penn’s traveling 
companion, was the agent through whom the 
land purchase was negotiated, and passage 
procured. Furly, applying to James Clay- 
pole, engaged passage for them on the Con- 
cord, master William Jeffries, a staunch ves- 
sel of 500 tons burthen. It was to sail on 
the 17th of July, but, as the Crefelders were 
delayed, did not leave ’till the 24th. This 
pioneer guard of German emigrants to 
America consisted of ethirty-three persons 
forming thirteen families, the heads of which 
were: Dirk op den Graeff, Herman op den 
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Graeff, Abraham op den Graeff, Lenert 
Arets, Tunes Kunders, Reinert Tisen, Wil- 
helm Strepers, Jan Lensen, Peter Keurlis, 
Jan Simens, Johannes Bleickers, Abraham 
Tunes, Jan Liicken. The Concord had a 
rather long, but otherwise pleasant passage, 
arriving in Philadelphia on the 8th of Octo- 
ber, 1683. James Claypole, who was himself 
a passenger, thus reports in his first letter 
from Philadelphia: ‘The blessing of the 
Lord did attend us, so that we had a very 
comfortable passage, and had our health all 
the way.’ There was, in fact, a gain in the 
number of passengers when the Concord ar- 
rived, Peter Bleickers being born on board. 
“ Francis Daniel Pastorius, the agent of the 
Frankfort Company, came over a few weeks. 
before the rest, in the America, Captain 
Wasey. He at once reported to Penn, who 
received him with the greatest kindness, and 
repeatedly drew him to his table. What a 
joyous meeting it must have been when Penn 
welcomed his Krisheim friends on the free 
soil of Pennsylvania, where the freedom to 
worship God was as untrammelled as the 
air and the sunlight. They lost no time pre- 
paring new homes for themselves in the 


RELATION OF MAN TO GOD. 


Jesus of Nazareth taught that the relation 
of man to God is higher than that which ex- 
ists between the weak and the powerful, and 
that it is one of mutual love. Feeling in his 
inmost heart that God was his Heavenly Fa- 
ther, he thought it natural that all men 
should feel the same. All are by nature his 
children, and ought to live together in accord- 
ance with their divine parentage. Thus, 
without setting aside either Nature or law, 
Jesus introduced man into a kingdom higher 
than either, that of grace—not in the arbi- 
trary theological sense, but in the natural 
sense of the sweet, yet strong, attraction 
which the divine ideal exercises over him. 
From this principle of a filial relation unit- 
ing man to God spring the characteristic 
traits of the teaching of Jesus; the noble 
precepts of humanity, compassion, fraternity, 
and tender sympathy for the poor, the sick, 
and the oppressed ; the repeated appeals to 
conscience, and the conditions of real com- 
munion with God—conditions neither dog- 
matic nor ritualistic, but wholly spiritual, 
and consisting in purity of desire, hunger 
and thirst after righteousness, and love to- 
wards God, . . . In a word, Jesus pro- 
claimed at once the religion of humanity and 
the humanity of religion. — Réville. 




























Shoemaker’s house, that Penn agaia edified 
them with discourse and exhortation. 

“Tt was thus William Penn himself who 
opened the gates through which Germany 
poured a continuous and widening stream of 
emigration into the new province. For it so 
happened, that the very parts which he had 
visited were soon afterwards overrun by the 
armed hordes of Louis XIV. In bold defi- 
ance of treaty stipulations, the French King 
laid violent hands on whole provinces of 
Western Germany, and the warfare against 
the unhappy Palatinate was carried on with 
eupanalielal cruelty- Speier, Worms, Mann- 
heim, Heidelberg, with many other cities, 
and hundreds of villages, were devastated 
with fire and rapine. Those that eould es- 
cape to Pennsylvania, blessed the asylum 

repared for them, and twice blessed its en- 
ightened and kind-hearted founder. 

“Not only the Pennsylvania pioneers of 
English nationality recogniz2 in William 
Penn their head and leader; the standard of 
religious liberty that he planted here, shone 
as a beacon sign, also, to the oppressed mul- 
titudes of Germany, and gladly they flocked 
to the fertile vales, whither the gentle Friend 
invited them. 





From the (London) Friend. 
WALTER SCOTT AND THE QUAKERS. 


To the Editor of the Friend—Dear Friend: 
—While reading in that storehouse of histor- 
ical and antiquarian lore, the notes to the 
Waverley novels, 1 have come across some 
information as to the Quaker ancestors of 
Sir Walter Scott, and an interesting episode 
in early Quaker history, which, if as new to 
thy readers as it was to me, cannot fail to be 
welcome. 

In the introduction to the ‘‘ Heart of Mid- 
lothian,” when the author of “ Waverley ” 
was still the “great unknown,” he, in the 
person of Jedediah Clushbotham, humorously 
accounts for his impartiality as between Pre- 
latists and Presbyterians by the fact that his 
ancestor, at the time of bitterest controversy 
between the two parties, was “one of the peo- 

le called Quakers, and suffered severe hand- 
ing from either side, even to the extenuation 
of his purse, and the incarceration of his. per- 
son.” To this, years afterwards, Sir Walter 
Scott in his own name appends a most inter- 
esting note, which I venture to summarise for 
thy columns. Alluding to the proverb which 
says, ‘many a true word is spoken in jest,” 
he proceeds to give particulars of Walter 
Scott, ‘of Raeburn, and. Isabel his wife, who 
became converts to Quakerism about the 





Some one has beautifully said that “ sin- 
cerity is speaking as we think, believing as 
we pretend, acting as we profess, performing 
as we promise, and being as we appear.” 
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time of George Fox’s mission to Scotland in 
1657, when, it will be remembered, he says, 
“that, as he first set his horse’s feet upon 
Scottish ground, he felt the seed ef grace to 
sparkle about him like innumerable sparks of 
fire.’ The brother of Walter, Sir Gideon 
Scott, at the same time embraced Quakerism. 

Both brothers were nay zealous 
converts. The eldest brother of the family, 
Sir William Scott, shocked and grieved at 
the defection of his brothers from what he re- 
garded as orthodox Christianity, sueceeded in 
obtaining two acts of the Privy Council of 
Scotland, dated respectively June, 1665, and 
July, 1666, by which his brother Walter was 
to be confined in Edinburgh gaol, and then 
in that of Jedburgh ; his three children were 
to be taken from him, and he was to pay 
yearly “two thousand pounds Scot” for their 
maintenance. 

The Acts set forth that Walter Scott and 
his wife, “being infected with the error of 
Quakerism, doe determine to breed and 
traine up William, Walter and Isobel in the 
same profession ;” and further, that “ Rae- 
burn (Walter Scott) himself, being now in 
the Tolbooth of Edinburgh, where he dayley 
converses with all the Quakers who are pris- 
oners there, and others who daily resort to 
them, whereby he is hardened in his perni- 
tious opinions and principles, without all 
hope of recovery, unless he be separat from 
such pernitious company.” This worthy con- 
fessor, so cruelly tried and deprived of his 
children, was the great-great-grandfather of 
the wizard of the north. : 

His mother, Annie Rutherford, was great- 
great-granddanghter of the celebrated John 
Swinton, of Swinton, nineteenth baron in 
descent of that ancient and once powerful 
family. Judge Swinton, as he was commonly 
called, was the most trusted of Cromwell’s 
advisers during the administration of Scot- 
tish affaire, After the Restoration, he was 
conveyed in the same vessel with the Marquis 
of Argyll to Edinburgh. The tragic fate of 
Argyll is well known. Swinton, when put 
upon his trial before the Parliament of Scot- 
land, appeared in the dress of a Friend, he 
having become convinced of the principles of 
the Society. He renounced all legal defence, 
though several pleas were open to him, and 
answered that, at the time these crimes were 
imputed to him, he was in the gall of bitter- 
ness and bond of iniquity; but that God Al- 
mighty having since called him to the light, 
he saw and acknowledged these errors, and 
did not refuse to pay the forfeit of them, even 
though in the judgment of the Parliament it 
should extend to life itself. Respect to fallen 
greatness, and to the patience and calm resig- 
nation with which a man once in high 


power expressed himself under such a change 
of fortune, found Swinton friends; family 
connections and some interested considera- 
tions of Middleton, the commissioner, joined 
to procure his safety, and he was dismissed, 
but after a long imprisonment and much di- 
lapidation of his estates. It is said that 
Swinton’s admonitidns, while confined in the 
Castle of Edinburgh, had a considerable 
share in converting to the tenets of the 
Friends, Colonel David Barclay, then lying 
there in garrison. This was the father of 
Robert Barclay, author of the celebrated 
“ Apology for the Quakers.” This is the 
substance of Sir Walter’s note. 


As Saint Aldegonde and other leaders of 


the insurrection in the Netherlands, while 


contending against the religious tyranny of 
Philip of Spain, yet found great fault with 
William the Silent because he would not 
prosecute the Anabaptists, so the Presbyter- 
ians, while detailing the sufferings of their 
own sect on account of nonconformity, at the 
same time censure the Government for not 
using due severity against the Quakers, and 
some express particular chagrin at the es- 
cape of Swinton. 


t is surely very interesting to find thatthe . 


Tory novelist, whose genius and patient in- 
dustry has furnished so much instruction and 
innocent amusement, “not for an age, but for 
all time,” like the great Whig historian of 
the next generation, came of Quaker blood. 
The above facts are a striking illustration 
of how readily the gospel of Quakerism was 
accepted by many distinguished members of 
the aristocracy,—a very remarkable circum- 
stance when we remember the nature of its 
tenets and who were its first apostles. When 
we think of poor Walter Scott, of Raeburn, 
imprisoned for years, and his children torn 
from him, and of the thousand other confes- 
sors who suffered like him for the civil and 
religious liberty which they gained for us, we 
may well say, with Whittier— 
“ Our hearts grow cold, 
We lightly hold 
The rights that brave men died to gain ; 
The axe, the sword, 
The rack, the cord, 
Grim nurses at their birth of pain.” 


There is, perbaps, a more practical lesson 
for us at the present day. Doubtless Sir 
William Scott did not mean unkindly by his 
brother when he had him put in gaol to try 
and save him from the “ pernicious opinions 
and principles’ of Quakerism. He meant 
well when he obtained power from the Privy 
Council to take away little William, Walter 
and Isobel Scott from their parents, lest they 
should grow up in like “ pernicious princi- 
ples.” He meant as well, probably, as Mar- 
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cus Aurelius, when he felt it his duty to crush 
out by persecution that pestilent denial of 
the gods—Christianity. Those who would 
deprive a Shelly, or a Mra, Besant, of their 
children, on the ground of alleged atheistic 
opinions, I believe, mean well. In the name 
of humanity we are called upon to do battle 
with the materialism and practical atheism 
which would rob life of all beauty and all 
hope, but let us beware lest we use the wea- 
pons of persecution in our strife. 
Thine respectfully, 


SAMUEL JAMES CAPPER. 
Lucerne, November 16th, 1878. 





THE THEOLOGY OF LOVE. 


The love of God is an infinite inclination 
and endeavor to impart its own blessedness to 
beings made capable of receiving it. This is 
its essential property. When this love is 
received into the soul, which is made a 
created receptacle of it, it does not lose its 
necessary property, but becomes in us charity, 
or the love of the neighbor, which is a de- 
sire that our own good and truth should be 
another’s. The love of God “shed abroad 
in our hearts” becomes charity, and this is 
the “life of God in the soul of man.” 

The life of charity is the only preparation 
for heaven. Celestial bliss does not consist 
in mere devotion, a never-ceasing festival of 
praise and thanksgiving, nor in an exaltation 
to power aad dignity, nor in emotional bliss 
and sensuous delights, nor even in paradisia- 
cal scenery, nor in an eternal reat from all 
actiyity and labor. But the delight of being 
useful, originating in Jove and operating by 
wisdom, is the very soul and life of all heav- 
enly joys... 
the old churches, that they substitute mere 

i exercises for the life of love, as a 
preparation for heaven. The best prepara- 
tion for heavenly life hereafter is a heavenly 
spirit here. Swedenborg has clearly shown 
what that spirit is. Take the following 
beautiful passage: 

How rhsory: i delight of heaven is, may 
appear from this circumstance alone: that it 
is delightful to all who are there to communi- 
cate their enjoyments and beatitudes to each 
other; and all the inhabitants of heaven be- 
ing of this character, it is plain how immense 
the delight of heaven must be; for there ex- 
ists, in the heavens, a communication of all 
with every individual, and of every individ- 
ual with all. Such communication flows from 
the two loves of heaven, which, as has been 
stated, are love to the Lord and love towards 
the neighbor; and it is the nature of these 
joves to communicate their delights to others. 
The reason that love to the Lord is of such a 


It is one of the evils of 





nature, is, because the Lord’s love is the love 
of communicating all he has to all his crea- 
tures; for he desires the happiness of all; 
and a similar love prevails in the individuals 
who love him, because the Lord is in them. 
It is from this ground that the angels mutua- 
ly communicate their delights to each other. 
— Heaven and Hell, p. 399. 

Let no man deceive himself. This spirit 
alone contains the elements of heavenly bligs. 
It is only a life of love that “ can complete 
our training for the skies.”—Hvan’s “ New 
Age.” 





For Frienda’ Intelligencer. 
THE CHRISTIAN LIFE, 


Professors of religion are often the occasion 
of stumbling to others, and I thought pos- 
sibly an attempt to account for what seems 
such inconsistency of character, which I 
recently found ia a printed sermon, would be 
helpful to others as well as myself. I shall 
not attempt to give the author’s words (as I 
have not the copy by me), but my impression 
of them. + 

He described three kinds of people—the 
pious, the upright and the humane. I pre- 
sume we have all known people who were 
professedly religious, in whom the devotional 
element was strong, who entered quickly into 
religious emotions, and sincerely believed they 
were religious. Yet we have known these 
people to be guilty of immoral, or at least 
unfair practices, guilty of tricks in trade 
which are irreconcilable with » perfect Chris~ 
tian character, and they could not be trusted. 
Then again we know people who are honest 
and upright by nature, who scorn anything 
like dishonest dealing or immoral or corrupt 
transactions, and yet they make no claims to 
religion, and seem to have little if any sense 
of the Fatherhood of God, but are satisfied 
with “doing justly.” Then there is another 
class who seem so charming, who exhibit such 
a love for their fellow man that this trait is 
often taken for the whole of Christianity— 
and truly it does rank next to love to God— 
yet these persons often know scarcely any- 
thing of devotional impulses, and are not 
able to understand them in others. Hence 
they are sometimes intolerant in judgment, 
while exhibiting humane and generous feel- 
ings towards suffering humanity in general. 

ow, instead of either of these classes rep- 
resenting a true Christian life, it requires the 
whole to make a complete character. Reli- 
gious feeling alone is not enough, but it must 
be cultivated. Love to God is the first com- 
mandment, and it would seem that the second 
ought naturally to follow, and that ‘‘ doing 
justly” must also be included before the 


stature of perfect manhood in Christ Jesus 
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can be attained. Viewed in this light the in- 
junction, “Do justly, love mercy and walk 

umbly with thy God,” is full of meaning, 
and a Christian life must include love to God, 
love to man, and righteousness in its fullest 
sense, 

Alas! how few of us have attained to this. 
If we will examine our own characters care- 
fully, willing to see wherein we come short, 
we will doubtless all discover weak places 
that need to be continually strengthened. In 
one the weakness may be a violent temper, 
in another selfishness, in another temptation 
to dishonesty, still another vanity and pride, 
and so we may all find besetting sins that are 
constant foes to our peace and stumbling 
blocks to others. So it behooves us to bear 
patiently with one another’s weaknesses, 
though not justifying ourselves or others. 

Let us look back over our lives, and let us 
not rest till due reparation is made toward all 
those whom we have wronged where it is in 
our power todo so. Let us build up double 
walls where we are weakest. If any have 
aught against us, let us seek to repair the 
breach, acknowledging our own deviations 
and clearing before our own doors. 

It matters not to us if we are not met in 
the right spirit, our duty is clear, and our 
rapid growth toward Christian manhood is 
more assured, though it may have been much 
delayed and impeded. And above all let us 
not be hypoerites. 

Nothing so aroused Jesus as this disposition 
to profess what we do not possess. Some one 
has defiaed religion as “inspired morality.” 
It is true that we may be moral without being 
religious, but one can not be truly religious 
without being moral. The greater neces- 
sarily includes the lesser. a. .As 

Chicago, 12th Mo. 27, 1878. 





FROM “SERMONS ON DAILY LIFE AND DUTY.” 
BY G. DAWSON OF BIRMINGHAM (ENG) 


The great mistake of modern Christianity 
has been the substitution of light for heat, 
and nowhere is this more evident than in the 
doctrines it has taught concerning God. In 
its eagerness to be enlightened, it has become 
icy ; and the attempt to make the head cor- 
rect has too often left the heart cold. But I 
say accuracy is far less important than 
energy ; that idea of God is best for me which 
vitalizes me most. Doctrines which furnish 
the head but leave the heart in empty bar- 
renness,—abstractions that substitute words 
for feelings, and knowledge for life ; teach- 
ings about God, instead of visions of God : 
these have been the greatest hindrances of 
vital religion. 

Go up close to the works of some of our 





a painters, and see what a chaotic assem- 
lage of colors they appear. Then retire to 
the proper distance, contemplate them from 
thence, and see the perfection that is evolved 
out of chaos. Life has its point of view as 
well as art. God, the great painter, contem- 
plates his pictures from his own standing- 
point, not from ours; but he does not require 
from us more than that we should work on 
and “ wait,” and “ rest’ in him. 

The mason chipping away in the corner at 
his particular stone, or putting the last 
touches to the crocket confided to his care, is 
troubled with no restless desire to see the plan 
of the building. Sufficient for him that there 
is a plan and there is an architect by whom 
it is drawn. For the finishing of his little 
crocket, for the perfection of his particular 
stone, he knows himself answerable, and for 
nothing more. The placing and bestowal of 
these, their incorporation into the building, 
he finds ready to his hand by the will of the 
master by whom his work was assigned. 
Were we thorough believers in God, were we 
men of true faith, it were as easy for us to 
work on hopefully in the midst of apparent 
confusion as for the mason to toil on at his 
little corner of the building, regardless of the 
disorder and noise around him. 

I have had many pleasures; many of them 
I have done with, but some of them I like 
still, and intend to continue them as long as 
possible. And I find one occupation which 
is ever green, of which we shall never weary, 
which is good for all seasons, beautiful at all 
times, a source of unwearying delight, which 
comes nearest to the divine, and that is,—the 
act of doing good. This is the one pleasure 
which will surely increase as life goes on. 

And another way to “rest in the Lord” is 
to feel him always near; to say with David, 
“Thou dost beset me behind and before.” 
We are told of the ‘‘ mesmeric eye” that is 
to effect a reformation in morals, and asked 
how we shall feel when we know that a friend 
at a distance is watching our evil deeds. 
Exquisite folly! Will you get men to quail 
before the possible human eye, when they 
fear not the Divine eye,—the eye that never 
slumbers nor sleeps? No, the old doctrine is 
the vital one, and fresh life must be infused 
into it. It is in the power of each of us to 
make the thought of God as vital to us as is 
the mother’s face seen by the child on waking 
from a troubled slumber. There is the 
mother, so all must be well; the head drops 
upon the pillow, and the little one sinks down 
calmly to rest. To believe in God as the 
infant believes in its mother, this is the seeret 
of resting in the Lord. 

Here we see in part, and know in part; but 
when we live in the clear air of loving 





_ little. 
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kindness, then we shall know even as we are 
known. 

Father, I will that they also, whom thou 
hast given me, be with me where I am. 
What is it to me where that is? In him is 
pureness and peace. “ Lead, kindly light,” 
is all a wise man’s cry. Where heaven is, I 
do not know; but to be where he is,—ah! 
that is sound knowledge for the simple, large 
knowledge for the lowly. 

St. Bernard’s rule is the only safe one; 
“Before beginning any employment, con- 
sider whether it is one in which you would be 
unwilling that death should surprise you.” 
And I consider this the only safe rule with 
regard to all doubtful questions. We often 
hear doubts whether certain employments 
are lawful, and certain amusements permitted 
to the Christian. These are all to be settled 
in this simple way: wheresoever a man would 
be afraid to die, there it is wrong for him to 
live. Every place that he would be ashamed 
for death to fetch him out of, if he be a wise 
man he will never enter. Every book he 
would be afraid for death to peep over his 
shoulder and find him reading, if he be a 
wise man he will never open. 





HOW TO UTILIZE THE ONE TALENT. 
G. H. PEEKE. 


This is a one-talent world. Hardly one 
man of ten talents is born in a century, and 
when born is apt to be so badly born that he 
becomes a practical failure. The man of 
genius is apt to be badly rounded unspherical, 
untractable, unpractical, until his talent fails 
to reach anything worthy of his gifts. His 
work and thought abide for common workers 
to utilize. It is the one-talent souls who do 
the world’s great work, are its great benefac- 
tors. These lay the foundations of the world’s 
greatness, and rear its grandest temples of 
industry and fame. 
¢ Still the soul with one talent is apt to look 
out and compare and to fall back from life’s 
great work discouraged. There is so much 
work to be done, and one talent can do so 


Therefore the need of an absolute view of 
our talent. I am not responsible for my 
neighbor’s ten talents. I am for my one. 
Would [ like to be the possessor of ten? All 
love to be great, to have their names sounded 
across the oceans and continents. Still my 
one talent may be great when linked in with 
God’s almightiness. 

Have I but one talent? With that one 
talent Iam “a worker together with God,” 
and both one and ten are as nothing com- 
paratively when working with Omnipotence. 
Our true greatness is in keeping step with 
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God’s great movements—harnessing on tal- 
ents to God’s car of progress. 


Luther did not wish to break with the 


Church of Rome, and enter upon the Refor- 
mation. but he soon forgot self, looked square- 
ly at duty, and lo! the Reformation was 


ro. 
To forget self, to seek our personal work, 


to do it as if we were the only workers, is 
the true spirit. 
not ours, but come to us under God's provi- 
dence. 


The difficulties about us are 


It is oura to feel with Jesus. 
‘**[T must be about my Father’s business,” 


Under this personal feeling every talent will 


be ulilized, every soul blessed. 
Our sense of duty should be a despot.— 
The Alliance. 





A GOOD WORD FOR THE INDIAN. 

It is very gratifying to us to hear a friendly 
and just word for the Indians from General 
McNeill, who has had ample opportunity of 
observation during his service on the frontier. 
A reporter of the St Louis Post represents 
him as saying that “The Indian, if you give 
him a chance, is just as good and tractable as 
the average white man. Of course, he wants 
to wear a blanket, and I don’t mean to say 
that he is readily transferable in to a first- 
class Christian ; but he is naturally as kind, 
and peaceable, and honest as about every 
other white man you meet. The Indian has 
learned all that he knows about trading from 
the white map, and he has inferred that in 
trading or ‘swapping,’ as they call it, it is 
perfectly legitimate to take all the advantage 
he can. While an Indian is engaged in trad- 
ing in a store ke will steal everything he can 
lay his hands on, but he will not come into a . 
store to steal, and if the proprietor should 
go out, and give the Indian to understand 
that he left his store in his charge, he would 
guard it with perfect honor. The Indians 
know of the whites chiefly from rascally, 
swindling adventurers, who have deceived 
and cheated them without mercy. But the 
Quakers are good people, and among them 
are to be found the best and most just and 
honest Indian agents we have. There have 
been of late years many honest Indian agents.” 

In reply to the inquiry whether he believed 
that the Indians can be civilized, McNeil 
declared : “ Most assuredly I do; the Indian 
is now convinced that subsisting by hunting 
and fishing is no longer possible ; the destruc- 
tion of the buffalo compelsthis, He is, there- 
fore, on the lookout for some other way to 
subsist his family, and will gradually accept 
the methods of civilization. Besides, he has 
the first element of true civilization strongly 
developed,—that is, love for his family. 
The affection that the Indians manifest for 
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their families, especially for their children, 
is of the most tender and touching kind. I 
saw Joseph, of those Modocs, last summer, 
watching over his sick wife for days as ten- 
derly as any husband. He would fan 
her, and hang around her constantly, and 
manifested great grief lest she should die. 
Scarfaced Charlie I saw meet his wife as she 
came to where he was, and help her out of 
the wagon in a most affectionate manner ; and 
by the way, that Scarfaced Charlie is quite a 
character. He went to school when a boy at 
the mission school to a Mrs. Tuttle. She 
tried to teach him the principles of a Chris- 
tian religion, but without much success. 
When he became a man he went to Washing- 
ton, and while there went to church. 

All Indian children that I have seen are 
well-behaved. They are quiet and ubserving, 
and yet I never saw an Indian child corrected. 
In this respect the Indian children are models 
for the whites. 

They can earn a subsistence from the soil 
in their way; they do raise a good deal of 
squaw corn and some other things now. But 
they ought to be, and can be made, herders; 
they ought to raise cattle. They have the 
finest grazing country in the world. The 
demand for beef is every year increasing for 
exportation to Europe. Texas cannot supply 
it; and besides, the Indians in their Territory 
are three hundred miles nearer to market. 
They are already learning to take care of and 
to know the value of herds of cattle. Besides, 
this is the next condition to the nomadic, the 
next step towards civilization. When the 
Indian gets an idea of property, and of school- 
ing his children, he is in the way of genuine 


* progress and improvement. 5. R 
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PHILADELPHIA, FIRST MONTH 18, 1879. 


A Pueasinc Expermment.—From the 
editors of the Scientific American we have re- 
ceived a little portion of a recently-discovered 
substance—one of the remarkable coal tar or 
aniline group of coloring substances, now so 
extensively used for the adornment of the 
fiuest fabrics. It is named Uranine, and ia de- 
clared by chemists to be the most fluorescent 
body known to science. 

This new product is pot a poisonous sub- 
stance, and is coming into use as a dye for 
silks, wool, cotton, etc. 

We tried the little experiment indicated 
in the directions, and found the results quite 
satisfactory. It ‘ consists in sprinkling a few 








atoms of the red powder (uranine) upon the 
surface of water in a glass tumbler. Each 
atom immediately sends down through the 
water what appears to be a bright green 
rootlet, and the tumbler soon looks as if it 
were crowded full of beautiful plants. The 
rootlets now begin to enlarge, spread and com- 
bine, until we have a mass of soft green- 


colored liquid. Viewed by transmitted light, 


the color changes toa bright golden or amber 
hue, while a combination of green and gold 
will be realized, according to the position in 
which the glass is held. For day or evening 


experiment, nothing can be prettier than these 
trials of uranine, which are especially enter- 
taining for the young folks.” 


The editors of the Scientific American send 


out specimens, free of charge,‘ to all their 
readers, and perhaps it could not be more 
effectually introduced to popular notice. 





THE INSPIRATION OF BENEVOLENCE.— 


Philosophic observers are perpetually taking 
note of the fact that the inspiration of much 
of the most earnest and lasting of the work of 


mankind in our day is benevolence. An 
ideal standard of goodness quietly erects itself 
in every mind, and by some beneficent law 
of progress and of aspiration, it is ever found 
to be higher than are the results of our high- 
est endeavors. We have never done what 
this great instructor, what this faithful moni- 
tor shows to be the ideally perfect thing ; and 
we are often painfully conscious of the short- 
comings of others in the work of love. Hence, 
come the complaints of selfishness, which so 
often are heard. It is not that great things 
are not being done, but we are troubled that 
man does not reach the divine standard, the 
ideal perfectness. 

Some benevolent minds even fall into a 
kind of despondency, and denounce the human 
family as quite given over to selfishness. To 
such, the advice is given by a recent writer to 
lay aside for a time this crucial test, the ideal, 
and compare our civilized life as it is with 
the present condition of barbarous peoples, 
who have not evjoyed the lights of Christian 
culture, or with the records of the antique 
world. It is then seen that the love of man for 
man, the sure indication of man’s loyalty to the 
Divine standard, has grown with the growth 
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of time, and that gradually but certainly it is 
becoming the ruling motive of all human 
action. 
the age, is no longer engaged in chaunting 
the praises of warlike deeds, but is singing 


her hymns of gladness over the charities of 


humanity, or bewails the sorrows which sad- 
den and afflict our brethren of the earth. 
“Selfishness,” we are told, “remains in the 
human heart, but love is beginning to flow 
over the banks of self, and to give ita Nile- 
like blessings to all the valley on either 
shore,”’* 

Almost all learning and discovery, and 
much of the world’s science, has its highest 
motive in benevolence, and that which lacks 
this inspiration may have less of permanence 
in its nature than the present imagines. 

We clip this illustrative parallel from a late 
number of the Chicago Alliance: 


“Geologists find that when earth first 


cooled after its primal fire, it was a mass of 


volcanic rock. Our world was barren and 
bald as the peaks of Sinai; but out of the 
mysterious stores of nature there were t > come 
rains and frosts and winds and decay, and 
those forces were to assail the adamant and 
gradually extract from it a soil which should 
grow the maize, the orange and the rose. In 
long ages after these Titans had been at work, 
the Garden of Eden was ready for man. In 
the spiritual world the human heart lay once 
like the primeval rocks; but Titanic motives 
have beaten on that adamant, and lo! at the 
end of each epoch of a thousand or ten thou- 
sand years, the soil of the human garden has 
been found deeper and richer, and over it 
have bent heavier grain and richer flowers. 
Among these smiters of the rock whose wand 
has brought forth sweeter waters than those 
which flowed when Moses smote the mountain 
in Horeb, place that love for others as mighty 
among the mighty. If you would measure 
its beauty, mark what mortals and immortals 
were those who have won their name not by 
riches, not by genius, not by invention, not 
by the sword, but by the inspiration of be- 
nevolence. From the happiness of others 
many of the deepest thinkers drew their im- 
pulse and reward; hence came the heroism 
of the martyrs of a better religion and a bet- 
ter liberty; these all wished to plant trees 
from whose branches other generation; should 
gather the sweeter fruit.” 


* David Swing. 


Poetry, which is ever the mirror of 





ConcHoLocy.—Those of our readers who 
are interested in scientific researches, especi- 
ally in the investigations of ocean-life, will 
be glad to know that George W. Tryon, Jr., 
an eminent American conchologist, and the 
Conservator of the Conchological Section of 
Academy of Natural Sciences, of Philadel- 
phia, is busily engaged in the preparation of 
the “A Manual of Conchology,” with copious 
illustrations of the species. In the preface 
the author says: “It will include in syste- 
matic order the diagnosis of all the genera 
and higher divisions of the mollusca, both 
recent and fossil, and the descriptions and 


figures of all the recent species ; together with 


the main features of their anatomy and physi- 
ology, their embryology and development, 
their relations to man and other animals, 
and their geological and geographical dis- 
tribution.” 

As the author has, besides his own rare 
experience, access to the Library of the 
Academy, which now contains nearly all the 
literature that has ever been published upon 
the subject, and the periodicals and journals 
of learned societies from all parts of the world, 
as well as to one of the most extensive con- 
chological cabinets in existence, we feel safe 
in expressing the opinion that “ The Manuel ” 
will be the most comprehensive work of the 
kind ever published, and, at the same time, 
so condensed that it can be issued at a more 
moderate price than any heretofore offered. 
The author proposes, if possible, to illustrate 
every genus and species, estimating that from 
30,000 to 40,000 figures will be required for 
the purpose. Each volume will be complete 
in itself, with a title page and index, and will 
comprise about four parts. 

The first volume, on the Cephalopoda (cut- 
tle fishes, etc.), is now ready for the press, 
and will contain about 130 plates. 

Part first, which has just been issued, com- 
mences the history of the family, treating of 
its anatomy, development, geographical dis- 
tribution and habits. It is illustrated by 32 
plates, comprising 38 figures. The text is 
written in an easy, fluent style, and the lan- 
guage used is that which will be readily an- 
derstood by the general reader. 

In one edition of the work, the figures 
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illustrating the species are handsomely colored 
to nature. 

The study of Muricide will follow that of 
the Cephalopoda. 

We sincerely hope the author will be able 
to accomplish this great undertaking, which 
must require years of labor to complete. He 
asks for the sympathy and assistance of all 
interested in conchological pursuits. 





Monrog, Piatre Co , Nes., First mo. 4th, 1879. 
Joun Comiy, Esteemed Friend.—Draft 
(No. 1259) for $95 is received. On behalf 
of those who will be benefitted thereby, re- 

turn sincere thanks. Very Respectfully, 
JosEPH WEBSTER, Treusurer. 





MARRIED. 


PARR—STRADLING.—On the 25th of Twelfth 
month, 1878, by Friends’ ceremony, at the residence 
of the bride’s parents, Bristol, Pa., Samuel J. Parr, 
Jr., of Hulmeville, and Bertha Stradling, of Bristol. 
(SN Se Ne EGR EN A NE AE RN STIS EET NTE STE ETE, 

DIED. 

BA.LY.—At the residence of her brother-in-law, 
Arad Barrows, Philada., Catharine, daughter of the 
late William and Catharine Baily. 

CHANDLER.—On the 11th of First month, 1879, 
at Kennett Square, Pa., William Chandler, in his 
83d year; an Elder of Kennett Monthly Meeting. 

CONRAD.—On the 31st of Twelfth month, 1878, 
at his residence, Wilmington, Del., Aaron Conrad, 
aged 73 years. 

GRISCOM.—Un the 8th of First month, 1879, at 
the residence of her brother, Clayton Denn, Frank- 
ford, after a lingering illness, Beulah, wife of Edwin 
A. Griscom, in her 58th year; a member of the 
Monthly Meeting held at Green street, Phila. 

HAAS.—On the 31st of Twelfth month, 1878, in 
Philadelphia, Reuben Haas, aged 65 years. 

HARRIS.— On the 12th of First month, 1879, in 
Philadelphia, William Harris, in his 71st year. 

JONES.—On the 31st of Twelfth month, 1878, in 
San Landro, Cal., Edmund Jones, formerly of Phila. 

MAHAN.—Suddenly, on the 29th of Eleventh mo., 
1878, in Bucks co., Pa., Ruth S., wife of John Mahan. 

MIDDLETON.—On the evening of Twelfth month 
31st, 1878, John W. Middleton, aged 65 years. 

MORGAN.—On the 12th of First month, 1879, in 
Burlington, N. J., Mary Morgan, in her 89th year. 

NEWBOLD.—At her residence, Chesterfield town- 
ship, Burlington co., N. J., Sarah 8S., widow of 
David S. Newbold, in her 74th year. 

POTTS.—On the morning of the 9th of First mo., 
1879, in Philadelphia, Mary Ann, widow of Nathan 
R. Potts. 

PYLE.—On the 5th of First month, 1879, in Har- 
ford co., Md., David Pyle, in his 74th year; an 
Bider of Fawn Preparative and Deer Creek Monthly 
Meetings. 

SANDS.—Snddenly, on the 2d of First mo., 1879, 
at Willow Brook, Duchess co., N. Y., Thomas Sands, 
in the 8lst year of his age; a member of Creek 


Monthly Meeting, and held the station of Elder and 
Overseer for many years, and was much beloved in 
Society and the neighborhood. 

TERRY.—On the 12th of First month, 1879, 
Joseph C. Terry, in his 86th year. 

THOMAS.—On Fiest month 11th, 1879, at her late 
residence, Bustleton, Philada., Hephziba Thomas, 
in her 86th year. 

THOMPSON—On the morning of the 5th of First 
mo., 1879, in Wilmington, Del., Lydia Pusey, wife of 
Lewis Thompson, in her 60th year. 








MOUND MAKING ANTS OF THE ALLEGHENIES, 
THEIR ARCHITECTURE AND HABITS. 
BY HENRY C. MCCOOK. 
(Continued from page 747.) 

The materials composing an ant hill are 
various, although the sandy soil forms well- 
nigh the entire bulk thereof. This soil, so far 
as I observed, is always brought from the 
interior of the mound, through which it must 
have been carried from the galleries beneath 
the surface. Besides this, bits of decayed 
wood, the needle-like leaves of the pine, pieces 
of grass and leaves of shrubs are intermixed 
with the earth. The soft particles of wood, 
small and freshly-cut, were often found dis- 
tributed during the night over the surface of 
hills which had been free from them the day 
before. There was a similar covering up of 
the summits of hills with bits of straw which 
seemed to have been taken from the tufis of 
grass growing out of the base. I have seen 
ants upon the grass as though at work, but 
have never witnessed the actual severing of 
the stalk. There can be no doubt, however, 
of the fact that these straws are collected (if 
not cut off) and arranged upon the mounds. 

That the insects do cut off foliage for such 
uses may be considered as established by the 
following fact. A hill, kept under constant 
observation, was found covered one morning 
with the black decayed leaves of a wild indigo 
plant (Baptisea tinconia), which grew within 
two feet. The upper part of the shrub had 
been broken partly off, probably by one of 
our party, and was bent over towards the 
mound. The leaves upon this portion were 
black, upon the rest of the plant green. The 
black leaves upon the hill had, therefore, 
been cut off from the bruised top, carried to 
the cone and distributed over two or three 
square feet of the surface quite thickly. A 
very great number of these leaves had thus 
been disposed of. In cutting into the hills, 
however, I do not remember to have found 
any traces of this surface litter, so completely 
had it decomposed. I observed it afterwards 
being covered up; but the query was raised 
in my mind, Is not its chief use to form an 
external protection or blanketing against the 
weather? Several of the hills opened showed 
stones from the size of a man’s fist to the size 
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of his head imbedded in the heart of the cone, 
and raised one or two feet above the ground 
surface. These stones were probably the re- 
mains of bombardments by truant boys, and 
had simply been covered over by the patient 
workers, and the hill built up above them. 
What are the methods (and principles, 
shall I say?) of architecture by which the 
fallow-ant prosecutes her immense labors ? 
This was a question which deeply interested 
my mind. But for the first four days of our 
stay in eamp nothing new or satisfactory pre- 
sented. The weather was warm and 5 3 
giving no signs of a change. There was little 
oing in the line of improving the real estate 
of the colony. Here and there a bill was be- 
ing covered over with fresh pellets of soil, 
which the ants were bringing from the in- 
terior and scattering equally over the surface. 
This showed that the work of enlarging the 


galleries, perhaps the underground galleries, 
was being pushed forward, But this was all. 
Artificial showers, produced with wisps of 
grass, failed to create any architectural ac- 
tivity. However, the evening of Friday 
(Aug. 18) proved a happy exception to the 
traditional ill-omened character of the day, 
for it brought to our ant city a heavy, pro- 
tracted shower. From 9 to 10 o’clock P. M., 
I was out with lantern and umbrella to note 
the effect upon the ants of the rain, which was 
then comparatively light. The insects were 
working much as usual. They crowded in 
columns along the avenues; they thronged 
the tree-paths and covered the feeding-grounds, 
collecting honey-dew from the aphides; they 
wrought quietly upon the hills. At 4 A.M., 
at the severest period of the storm, when the 
rain was falling very heavily, I again went 
the rounds of the hills, some 8 or 10, which I 





Fig. 1.—Covering Galleries. (1), horizontal gallery; (2), vertical gallery. 


had marked for close, continuous observation, 
Matters were very much as before, the anta 
appearing to be scarcely disturbed. 

After daylight, the scene presented was an 
exceedingly lively and interesting one. The 
utmost activity prevailed in every hill, and 
the whole architectural habits of the little 
builders were uncovered to observation. These 
may readily be seen by reference to the fol- 
lowing figures. The drawings were made upon 
the ground, and are transferred from my note- 
book without change, in order to secure en- 
tire accuracy in architectural plan and de- 
tail. Figures 1 and 2 were drawn from work 
done upon a small hill which had been cut 
across the top, in order to study the construc- 
tion of the galleries. On the day before the 


shower, one half the cone was left standing, 
the broken cells and clay cleared away and 
thrown to one side. The work of restoring 
the ruined half began immediately upon the 
former foundation. The pellets used upon the 
works were, for the most part, brought from 
within. Squads of workers were continually 
thrusting their heads out of the galleries 
opening upon the perpendicular face of the 
remaining half-cene, and dropping down pel- 
lets. These were taken up by squads below. 
and wrought into the galleries and halls re- 
presented in the cuts. I remained for a 
whole day before this and another hill, ob- 
serving, when accuracy required, with a mag- 
nifier, which I was able to do without dis- 
turbing the busy little architects. The method 
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of observation was to note each step made, 
changing the sketch as the work advanced, 
recording at the same time the changes. Thus, 
my outline grew upon the paper as the work 
grew upon the ground. 

Fig. 1 represents a covered way or gallery 
6 inches long, which started on the founda- 
tion 3 or 4 inches below the surface of the 
field, and ran up toward the balf-cone at an 
angle a little less than 45°. When first seen 
it was an open gallery or ditch, and was ob- 
served until it was entirely covered over ex- 
cept one door or round hole near the top. The 
work progressed by the continuous addition 
of the earth pellets to the outer edge. The 
pellets were carried in the mandibles of the 
ante, and were usually pressed into position. 
The springing of the arch was plainly seen, 
the two sides slowly approaching each other 


in irregular lines, as shown at a,a. Gradu- 
ally two points grew near and nearer, until 
they well nigh touched. It was quite ex- 
citing to watch now the delicate manipula- 
tion of the architects. Here comes a worker 
with a pellet of larger size; she climbs the 
arch, reaches over, holding the while by her 
hind feet, and drops the ball of soil into the 
breach. The bridge is made; and now with 
surprising rapidity it is widened, until the 
roof of the areh assumes the appearance indi- 
cated at b, 6. Circular openings or doors are 
habitually left in the work, through which 
the ants are moving back and forth, appar- 
ently working upon the inside to strengthen 
the arch. As sections of the building are 
completed these doors are closed, so that they 
are plainly but temporary arrangements for 
the convenience of the masons. 





Fic. 2.—Covering a double gallery a, a, a, and chambers ¢, ¢, ¢. 


Oa other parts of the foundation similar 
structures were going up. At 2, Fig. 1 was 
a section of a vertical column, one side of 
which had been cut away. It was ¢wo inches 
high, one inch across. The ants were work- 
ing upon this in the same manner as described 
above. They built not only from the bottom 
up, but from the side across. The central 
opening in the figure was finally closed, leav- 
ing, when the work ended, the opening at the 
foot of the column. The circular gallery thus 
enclosed was one-half inch in diameter, which 
is about the usual dimensions. The work of 
construction was not confined to the space 
which, as in the above cases, was the original 
site of the cone. Having occasion to lift up 
a fragment half the size of one’s head, which 
had been thrown to one side, I saw that the 
section had already been made the nucleus of 
anew mound, Columns, corridors and halls, 
corresponding closely with those outlined 


upon the under face of the fragment, had 
been erected, which were thus quite united 
to the fragment. In one of the halls was a 
small collection of dead ants. The greater 
portion of one day was spent in a and 
recording the work upon this one hill. Other 
drawings were made from different positions, 
but the method and result were the same. 
As the activity occasioned by the shower con- 
tinued for the remainder of our stay, I had 
full opportunity, by subsequent observations, 
to verify my notes. 

Fig. 2 is another example of architecture 
drawa from the same broken hill. The figure 
represents a double gallery, which was built 
up against the perpendicular side, H, of a 
hole cut by the spade in removing the cone. 
The gallery, a, a, a, was carried along the 
base of the side 3 inches, and then upwards 
toward the surface. The gallery was widened 
at two points, c,c, to 14 inch, as though in- 
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tended to serve as store-rooms for cocoons. 
Galleries opening downward communicated 
with these enlargements. At e ants were ar- 
ranging pellets along a projection on the side, 
for what purpose was not apparent. 

My attention was next directed to a large 
hill, which, with its surrounding hill-cluster, 
was on my regular “list.” I took this plan 
of keeping several hills under regular daily, 
and, indeed, for much of the time, hourly 
observation, for the obvious reason that thus 
I could become “acquainted” with the 
workers, could trace the work done, and con- 
firm or condemn previous conclusions as the 
case might be. In this hill a track had been 
made by one of a herd of cattle grazing in 
the field. The foot of the steer had left an 
irregular depression, measuring 9 inches each 
way, in depth 8 to 9 inches, the lower margin 
being 6 inches from the base of the hill. 


Lasalle 
For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
MUSIC. 
B. L. PITMAN. 
O, the world’s as full of music, 
As of beauty, and of light; 


O, the world’s as full of music, 
As the sky with stars at night. 


There is music, low and gentle, 
When the pleasant summer rains 
Pall upon the roofs above us, 
On the leaves, and window panes. 


Listen when neath pines and larches,— 
Balmy breathing trees of fir, 

While, like tones of harp so gentle, 
Breezes sweetest music stir. 


Walk ye forth beside the ocean, 
Harken, while the music there, 

Solemn, constant, sounding ever, 
Calls the human heart to prayer. 


Listen in the forest arches 
Singing bird, and humming bee, 
While, with undertone accompanying, 
Run the brooklets to the sea. 


When with clouds the sky is covered, 
And the lightning pales and darts, 
Then the organ-peal of thunder 
Fills with awe our trembling hearts. 


See the trees in icy armor 
Bend above the crusted snow. 

At the touch of warmth and brightness, 
Silver bells will tinkle low. 


Would you list the gladdest music, 
Gayest, happiest of all? 

Stop upon your very threshold, 
Where the children laugh and call. 


But the sweetest, gentlest music 
Ever heard upon our earth, 

Cometh not from brook, or ocean, 
Falling rain, or childish mirth. 


Nor from winds ’mong leafy branches, 
Icy bells, nor singing birds ; 


But from hearts with love o’erflowing, 
Shown by kind and gentle words. 


Ah! euch music shed around us, 
Whether hearts be sad or gay, 

Is like flowers in desert places, 
Charming care and grief away. 


Let us then, whi'e pressing onward, 
Carrying music all the way, 

Lighten hearts, and gladden faces, 
With the kindly words we say. 


Oft with deeds we count as nothing, 
Clasp of hand or gentle smile, 

We can help a struggling brother, 
Wakening music all the while. § 


Then, while God’s incessant music, 
Fills our hearts with love and praise 

Let us offer thanks by kindness,— 
Prove our love, by gentle ways. 





BAYARD TAYLOR. 


[At the memorial meeting held in Tremont 
Temple, Boston, Friday night, Dr. Oliver 
Wendell Holmes read the following poem, 
written by Professor Henry W. Longfellow :] 


Dead he lay among his books, 
The peace of God was in his looks, 


As the statues in the gloom 
Watch o’er Maximillian’s tomb, 


So those volumes from their shelves , 
Watched him silent as themselves. 


Ah, his hand will never more 
Turn their storied pages o’er ; 


Nevermore his lips repeat 
Songs of theirs, however sweet. 


Let the lifeless body rest, 
He is gone who was its guest— 


Gone as travelers haste to leave 
An inn, nor tarry until eve. 


Traveler, in what realms afar, 
In what planet, in what star, 


In what vart aerial space 
Shines the light upon thy face ? 


In what gardens of delight 
Rest’ thy weary feet to-night ? 


Poet, thou whose latest verse 
Was a garland on their hearse. 


Thou hast sung with organ tone 
In Duekalion’s life thine own. 


On the ruins of the past, 
Blooms tkat perfect flower at last. 


Friend—But yesterday the bells 
Rang for thee their loud farewells, 


And to-day they toll for thee 
Lying dead beyond the sea— 


Lying dead among thy books 
The peace of God in all thy looks. 





THERE is a courtesy of the heart; it is 
allied to love. From it springs the purest 
courtesy in the outward behavior.— Goethe. 
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WEATHER—HOW TO PROTECT THE 
BODY FROM ITS BAD EFFECTS. 

The London Medical Press and Circular 
says: “We are in the midst of a severe 
winter, and as hygiene is the order of the 
day, we cannot be too particular in impress- 
ing upon the public certain facts which are 
too often disregarded. Few are aware of the 
killing powers of intense cold and great heat, 
even in this comparatively temperate climate. 
Those who have been in the habit, as we 
have, of watching the returns of the Regis- 
ter-General, well know how quickly the death- 
rate rises during even a short continuance of 
cold weather. 

“Now, the fact that the increase in the 
mortality affects chiefly the young and the 
old, as well as those who are either suffering 
from or are predisposed to affections of the 
chest and throat, indicates the class of peo- 
ple who should be especially careful to pro- 
tect themselves against the inclemency of the 
weather, With regard to children, the sys- 
tem of ‘hardening’ them by allowing them 
to go thinly clad and exposing them to all 
sorts of weather, is a delusion from which the 
minds of some parents are even now not al- 
together free. It is thought that if their 
chest is kept warm there is no need of caring 
about their arms and legs. But that is a great 
mistake . 

“‘In proportion as the upper and lower 
extremities are well clothed will the circula- 
tion be kept up and determined to those parts, 
and in proportion to the quickness and equa- 
ble distribution of the circulation will be the 
protection against those internal congestions 
which are but the first stage of the most fatal 
diseases of infancy and childhood. The same 
observation holds good with respect to grown- 
up people who are predisposed to pulmonary 
complaints. There is no exaggeration in 
saying that the mortality from these and 
other affections would be considerably dimin- 
ished were people to avoid that ‘catching 
cold’ of which they 20 often and so lightly 
speak, and it is a matter of surprise to us 
that this fact of which most of us are aware, 
does not lead to more precautions being taken 
by those who are anxious about either their 
own health or that of others. 

“To take care that the body is thoroughly 
warm and well clothed just before going out 
in very wet or very cold weather, to keep up 
the circulation and warmth of the body 
rather by exercise of some kind than by sit- 
ting over great fires or in overheated rooms, 
to be sure that the temperature of the sleep- 
ing apartment is not ever so many degrees 
below that of the sitting-room—these are three 
golden maxims, attention to which would 
prevent thousands from catching that ‘chill’ 


COLD 
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or ‘eold’ to the results of which so man 
— lives have been permaturely sacri- 
ced,” 


BRIDGE OF ICE AT NIAGARA. 


Niagara river below the Falls is spanned by 
a bridge of ice one mile long and sixty feet 
wide. The river has been spanned in this 
way before, but seldom if ever so early as 
now. This unexpected appearance of the 
bridge is accounted for by the vast quantities 
of snow and ice which passed into the river 
from Lake Erie after the late heavy storm. 
Last Sunday morning the accumulated mass 
of ice came to a standstill beneath the new 
suspension bridge, but in a few hours the ice 
dam suddenly began to heave, grind and 
break into fragments with a loud and painful 
noise. It moved a short distance and then 
came to a second halt, which was followed by 
a third movement, more violent and noisy 
than the others. A vast quantity of water 
had accumulated behind the ice and made a 
desperate effort to get free. As related by a 
reporter of the Buffalo Courier, the enormous 
body of snow and ice was raised up by the 
water and tossed about in all directions. 
Large blocks weighing hundreds of tons were 
lifted into the air. Boulders were torn from 
the shore and swept into’ the stream, and a 
solitary fir-tree which ordinarily stands three 
feet above high water was carried away. 
The ponderous strength of the enraged waters 
was so apparent that it seened as if they 
would rend the great gorge in twain and in 
that way escape from their imprisonment. 
As they could not break the mile-wide dam 
in two, they lifted it bodily into the air and 
rushed away beneath it, leaving a span of ice 
above and behind them. The formation of 
the ice in this bridge is not the same on both 
sides of the river. On the American side it 
is chiefly composed of snow formed into 
rounded boulder-shapes and looks like white 
coral. As one approaches the centre of the 
river the ice fragments become larger, and 
near the Canadian shore huge cakes of water- 
ice are formed into a solid mass. In some 
places there are crevices twenty-five or thirt 
feet in depth, but water is not seen throug 
them. As present the surface of the span is 
exceedingly rough, so that it is very fatiguing 
to cross, but before long a road will be made 
through this ice-field—for such in reality 
the bridge is, being sixty feet wide.—Phila- 
delphia Press. 


THE BOSTON WHITTLING SCHOOLS. 


Formerly all American schools were whit- 
tling schools, but the art was practiced sur- 
reptitiously, the soft pine desks and benches 
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furnishing the only whittling material. With 
the advent of highiy finished, hard wood 
school furniture, all jack-knife practice in 
school was rigorously suppressed, and for a 
generation or so the art has fallen into deca- 
dence. It has revived, however, under im- 
proved conditions, the natural spirit of con- 
structiveness—usually called destructiveness 
—incident to boyhood, being made the basis 
of systematic training of the most. enjoyable 
and useful sort. 

The pioneer institution is the Boston Whit- 
tling School, a private enterprise, housed b 
the city. The school has been fitted up with 
work-benches, divided inte four-foot sections, 
and each boy is furnished with such tools as 
he may need. Thirty-two were admitted the 
first year, their ages ranging from twelve to 
sixteen. The school report says that perhaps 
twelve of them had received some instruction 
in the use of the jig-saw and knife, but none 
had had any previous training in wood carving 
or the use of the chisel. There were more ap 
plicants for admission to the‘school than 
could be received. If any boy was absent 
two successive evenings his place was taken 
by another. A rank-list was kept and pasted 
on the wall, and each boy knew how his work 
was estimated by consulting the list. A 
course of 24 lessons in wood carving was 
prepared with special reference to secure the 
greatest amount of instruction with the least 
expenditure for tools and material. It was 
not designed to make finished workmen in 
wood carving, but to take advantage of the 
natural inclination toward handicraft, the 
Yankee taste for whittling, which belongs to 
most boys, and to develop it and guide it to 
useful applications. 

The experience of the founders leads them 
to the belief that “it would be easy to estab- 
lish, in connection with all our grammar 
schools for boys, an annex for elementa 
instruction in the use of the half-dozen uni- 
versal tools, 7. ¢., the hammer, plane, saw, 
chisel, file and square. Three or four hours 
a week for one year only of the grammar 
school course would be enough to give the 
boys that intimacy with tcols, and that en- 
couragement to the inborn inclination to 
handicraft, and that guidance in its use, for 
want of which so many young men now drift 
into over-crowded and uncongenial occupa- 
tions, or lapse into idleness and vice.” 

Northern and Central Europe have been 
doing this or similar work for years, and such 
teaching has done very much to hasten the 
industrial development of the countries that 
have tried it.—Scientific American.. 


No man is so insignificant as to be sure his 
example can do no hurt. 
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HYDROPHOBIA. 


V. F. Bennett Stamford, writing to the 
London Times on the extraordinary preval- 
ence of hydrophobia in England during the 
past and present cold weather, says: “It is a 
popular delusion to suppose that either warm 
weather or hot climates are the cause of hy- 
drophobia. The disease is uneommon in 
India, and in some parts of South America— 
notably British Guiana—is entirely unknown. 
My object in writing is to give a simple piece 
of advice to the public, and that is ‘to avoid 
all strange or wandering ownerless dogs trav- 
eling along the pavement, either meeting or 
immediately following one. The reason is 
obvious. The dog is very like a human be- 
ing in his feelings and sympathies, and when 
the first symptoms of this disease are upon 
him he wanders for miles in a sullen and de- 
jected state of mind, not seeking whom he 
may devour, but seeking distraction for his 
irritated and demented brain. Step out of 
his path quietly and he will not attempt to 
annoy or bite any one; but if any person or 
thing knocks up against him, like a drunken 
man, he immediately resents it. It is thus 
that so many children, who innocently pat a 
strange dog, get bitten. 


AN APPEAL. 


The Central Employment Association is in 
want of Funds to carry out its object, which 
is to give employment in sewing to poor 
women. 

Donations for this purpose will be grate- 
fully received, and may be left either at 
Friends’ Book Association, No. 706 Arch st., 
or with E. F. Williams, 617 Franklin st., 
President ; R. C. Bunting, 1918 N. Thirteenth 
st., Secretary; M. F. Scranton, 2009 Ogden, 
st., Treasurer. 


ITEMS. 


Great distress still exists in the manufacturing 
districts of England. 


Tue Senatorial elections in Franee, which took 
place on the 5th inst., resulted in a great Republi- 
can triumph. 


Morton McoMicHag., publisher of the Philadel- 
phia North American, ex-Mayor of Philadelphia, ex. 
Centennial Commissioner, and Fairmount Park 
Director died in Philadelphia on the 6th inst. 


Or 47 Conservative Senators whose terms ex- 
pired, only 13 have been re-elected. All the retir- 
ing Republican Senators have been re-elected. The 
general result shows the election of fifteen Con- 
servatives and sixty-four Republicans. 


On the 11th inst.,the library of the Birmingham 
and Midland Institute, at Birmingham, containing 
80,000 volumes, was burned. It contained the most 
complete Shakesperian collection in the world, 
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numbering 8000 volumes. Comparatively few books 
were saved. 


Over Consvn at Geneva reports that the tests of 
American coal made in the foundries of that city 
have resulted more favorably than was anticipated. 
He looks upon these satisfactory results as ‘‘ the 
entering wedge for a very extensive demand for our 
anthracite coal in Switzerland.” 


IntpEscENT GLass is made by burning chloride of 
tin in the furnace. Fumes are thus produced for 
which warm glass has great affinity, and which 
immediately produce an iridescent surface upon it. 
To heighten the effect,a small quantity of the 
nitrates of baryta and strontia may be used.— 
Pop. Sei. Monthly. 


Tas one hundred and fourth report of the “ Penn- 
sylvania Society for the Abolition of Slavery ” states 
that its funds now go to support colored schools in 
South Carolina, North Carolina and Virginia, to 
the Lincoln University and the Home for Destitute 
Colored Children at Maylandville, West Philadel- 
phia. 

Tur Journal de St. Petersburg says: “The Ameer 
ef Afghanistan entered Russian territory, not in 
consequence of the success of the British, but in 
order to invoke the mediation of Russia. The Ameer 
will receive sympathetic hospitality, but the idea of 
mediation is an illusion, upon the clearing up of 
which will probably depend the continuation of his 
journey.” 

A teLeGRam from Paris, published in London, 
states that the new French Cable Company has been 
constituted. The telegram confirms the statement 
in the despatch that the capital is 52,000,000 francs, 
and the number of shares 84,000. The company 

ropose to lay two cables, one from Brest to Cape 
boa, and the other from Land’s End to Nova Scotia, 
both by the way of St. Pierre. 


A reteckam from St. Petersburg states :—“The 
plague has caused a generul panic in Astrakhan 
and Sarstow. A correspondent of the Golos writes 
that the plague commenced in a village in the dis- 
trict of Enotaievsk. Precautions against the disease 
were at first neglected, as it was mistaken for typhus. 
When the weather became warmer people died like 


flies. The dead lay unburied in the streets. The 
infected district has been surrounded by troops. 
Communication with Moscow has been stopped.” 


A NEw FLOWER of gigantic proportions has been 
found in the forests of Sumatra. Its average diem- 
eter is thirty-three inches, and the discoverer hag 
given it the specific name of “ Titanum.” Odoardo 
Becarri,a traveller and naturalist well known in 
Europe, is the fortunate finder of it. He despatched 
six boxes of the bulb roots to Italy, but a peculiar 
misfortune has befallen them. They were addressed 
to a noblemen of Florence, but on arrival at Genoa 
were refused admission by the custom officers. 
Out of dread for the phyllozera all living plants 
have been refused admission to the kingdom, lest 
the terrible foe of the vineyards should smuggle 
himself into Italy, and the officers followed the 
letter of the law in the case of the harmless Titan. 
What has become of the intruding cargo the Fan- 
Jfulla does not know. 


Szsvers Weatuer. — Despatches from Scotland 
report great snow storms and severe gales. The 
weather has also been severe in England and Ire- 
land. Ice is floating down the river Thames and 
many barges along the river are blocked in. Tele- 
graphic communication in all parts of France is 
delayed by snow, especially in the midland districts. 
Trains are blocked and all tidings of some of them 
are lost. The heaviest snow storm known in those 
regions for twenty years visited Southern Ohio and 
Northern Kentucky on the 10th inst. It extended 
as far south in Kentucky as Richmond, and at 
Maysville the drifts were several feet deep. Far- 
mers fear the loss of stock in many places. Rail- 
road travel was delayed in all directions, and in 
Ironton, Ohio, the mills have stopped for want of 
coal. Several ice breaks occurred in the Ohio 
river on the 12th inst. At Portsmouth, Ohio, and 
Maysville,Ky , about thirty-five barges were sunk 
and damaged by the ice. 





NOTICES. 
Friends’ Charity Fuel Association will meet in 
the Monthly Meeting Parlor, 1520 Race street, this 
evening, at 8 o’clock. ALFRED Moors, Clerk. 
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PHILADELPHIA, FIRST MONTH 18th, 1879. — No. 48 


EDUCATIONAL. ~ 


THE DARLINGTON SEMINARY 


FOR YOUNG LADIES. 
WEST CHESTER, PA. 


‘This institution has a beautiful location near the 

borough of West Chester, Pa., twenty-two miles 
from Philadelphia. The grounds, include twenty- 
seven acres, with an abundance of shade trees 
The Spring and Summer term of twenty weeks 
commences Second month 10th, 1879 A full 
Academical and Collegiate Course cf Studies is 
pursued. Terms, $85.00 per session, For circu- 
lars giving full particulars, address the principal, 


RICHARD DARLINGTON, JR., 
West Chester, Pa. 


BAYARD TAYLOR 


Says: “I take great pleasure in recommending to parents 
the Academy of Mr.8.C.Shortlidge.” Hon. Fernando 
ood, 4 patron says: “i cheerfully consent to the use 
of my name as reference.” §7Q per quarter, Full cost for 
young men and boys. Noextracharges. Special attention 
to both advanced and backward pupils. Recommended by 
Judge Van Hoeson, Rev. Drs. Hill and Peabody. Address 


SWITHIN C. SHORTLIDGE, 


(Harvard, A. M.) MEDIA, PA, 
Media has 7 Churches and a l'emperance Charter. 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE, 


Ten miles from Philadelphia, under the care of 
Friends, gives a thorough Collegia:e Education to 
both sexes, who here pursue the sume courses of 
study, and receive the same degrees. 


For Catalogue, giving full particulars as to 
courses of study, terms, etc., address 


KDWARD H. MAGILL, President, 


Swarthmore College, Swarthmore, 
Delaware County, Penna. 


Chappaqua Mountain Institute. 


A boarding school for both sexes, under the care of Pur- 
chase Quarterly Meeting. is pleasantly situated among the 
hills of Westchester co., N. Y., aad began its eighth 
year the 9th of Ninth month, 187s. 

Price of Board and Tuition for full year of 40 weeks, $225. 

For Catalogues and further information apply to 


SAMUEL C. COLLINS, Principal, 
Chappaqua, N. Y. 


CHESTER ACADEMY 


For both Sexes. English and Collegiate Courses 
$195 a year. GEO. GILBERT, Principal, Chester, Pa. 






















nl 
Quick! ich! Drink it while it foams! The 
ebuliition is saaiek! when the water is mixed with 


Tarrant’s Seltzer Aperient, 
The most highly sanctioned and ar oe saline of the 
Western Hemispnere. Dyspepsia, headache, biliousness, 
constipation affections of the kidneys, febrile and inflam- 
matory disorders promptly yield to its remedial action. 


SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 


L.& R. L. TYSON, 
249 SOUTH ELEVENTH STREET. 


Staple Trimmings, Dress Linings, Gloves, etc. 
Best Berlin and American Zephyrs and Yarns. Knit 
Goods in great variety, also waddings of the best 
makes. Wool in sheets and batts, and large sheets 
in Wool and Cotton for Comfo:tables—all at low 
pric: s, and all materials for Friends’ Caps. 


Friends’ Caps made to order. 
WE MAKE A SPECIALTY OF 
American and Imported 


Key and Stem Winding Watches ; 


Also repairing and warranting complicated 
and plain Watches and Clocks. 


SOLID SILVER AND PLATED SPOONS AND FORKS. 
OLD GOLD, SILVER and PLATINA taken in Exchauge. 
ISAAC DIXON & SON, 120 S. 11th St., Phila. 


MILLINERY. 


A fine assortment of Goods, Hats and Bonnets, 
trimmed and untrimmed, on hand, or made up to 


order E. SHOEMAKER, 
907 Spring Garden St., Philad’a, Pa, 


ISAAC G. TYSON, 


Has removed Friends’ Gallery to 


—-818 Arch Street,— 


Where he will have facilities equal to any Gallery 
in the city for the production of 


FINE PHOTOGRAPHS. 


RICHARDS & SHOURDS, 


Carpenters and Builders, 
No. 1125 SHEAFF STREET, 
(First Street above Race Street,) 

















Vitalized Phosphates, from the nerve-giving principles of 
the ox brain and wheat germ restores nervous exhaustion, 
vitalizes impoverished »loood, reanimates a weakened 


brain, gives quiet sleep, and invigorates the nervous and PHILADELPHIA. 
debilitated. Physicians have prescribed 150,000 packages. JOBBING ATTENDED TO. 
F, CROSBY, 666 Sixth Avenue, N. Y. SAML. R. RICHARDS, THOMPSON SHOURDS, 
FOR SALE BY DRUGGISTS. No. 256 N. Twentieth St. No. 1115 Citron St. 








FRIENDS 


INTELLIGENCER. 





IMPORTANT TO YOUNG 
MEN AND WOMEN |! 


Ths Bryant & Strattan 
BUSINESS COLLEGE 


No. 108 §. Tenth Street, Philadelphia, 


Offers unsurpassed facilities for acquiring a 
Business Education. Students can enter at 
any time. No Vacations. Illustrated circu- 
lars free. 


CARPETINGS. 


ONE-PRICE CARPET WAREHOUSE. 
MATTINGS,OIL CLOTHS, MATS, etc 
BENJAMIN CREEN, 

33 North Second St., Phila 


THE PENN MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE OOMPANY OF PHILADELPHIA. 
ASSETS ACCUMULATED, $6,280,723,46. 
The Penn isa purely Mutual Company. Ali of its sur 
lus premiums are returned to the members every year, thus 
forntshing insurance at the lowest possible rates. A'] pol- 
icies non-forfeitable for their value. Endowment policies 
issued at life rates. Agents Wanted. Apply to H.S8. 
STEPHENS, Vice-President, 921 Chestnut Stree, 

Philadelphia, Pa. 


Goat! COAL! COAL! 
Send your orders to the 
KNICKERBOCKER DEPOTS. 


Lowest Prices. Best Family Coal. 
Koh-i-nor, Draper and others. 

CD OO — EEE $5 00 

BU -ccoccccececcccvccccscsceeseseeee 5 00 | StoVe--+++ + sceseee cosseseee 

Carefully prepared and shoveled in. 


Dr. RIDGWAY H. LAMB, 


DENTIST, 
51 N. THIRD St., Philadelphia, 
(At Moorestown, N, J., every 2d, 5th and 7th-day morning.) 


NITROUS OXIDE GAS ADMINISTERED. 
MARIA C, PARTENHEIMER, 
BONNET MABRER, 


No. 546 North Tenth Street, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


ZELL’S 


CHARLES H. ROBERTS, 
Attorney and Counsellor at Law, 
152 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 


Claims, Collections, Interests of distant parties, and all 
proper legal business carefully attended to. 


YPE FOR ALL! 


at the LOWEST PRICES. Catalogue, 6 Cts, 








Encyclopedia is the best. 
Two Medals, Paris, 1878. 
Selling better than ever 
Ag’ts write to T. Elwood 
Zell, Davis & Co., Phila. 








THE NATIONAL TYPE CO., Philadelphia. 


8S. & E. F. WORTHINGTON, 


PLAIN BONNET AND CAP MAKERS, 
No. 449 North Fifth Street. 


PLAIN COATS A SPECIALTY, 


GUSTAVUS GOLZE, Successor to C. C, Jackson 


PLAIN and FASHIONABLE TAILOR, 
531 Arch Street, Philad’a. 


FURNITURE. 


ESTABLISHED 1847. 


S$. B. REGESTER, 


Designer, Manufacturer and Dealer in fine Walnut 
and Cottage Furniture, the Woven Wire Spring, 
Hair and Husk Mattress constantly on hand. Repair- 
ing, Varnishing and Upholstering promptly attended 
to. Furniturecarefully packed, removed and stored. 


No. 526 CALLOWHILL ST., PHILAD 4, 


NEW ENGLAND 


MUTUAL LIFE INS. COM'Y, 


Post Office Square, Boston. 








TOTAL CASH ASSETS, - $14.600.000. 


This Institution transacts business under the Statute of 
April 10, 1861, known throughout the United States as the 
MASSACHUSET!’S NON-FORFEITURE LAW. The fol- 
lowing examples show how longa policy will continue in 
force after one or more annual cash payments have been 
made : 


| 1 | 2 | 3 4 5 











3 Payment | Payment | Payment ‘ened | Payment 
3 
ag 
om | ————_———-WILL EXTEND THE POLICY-— — 
<s 
S 
= | 
a o | Ss o . so 
se acl ae lala 
»~o |» Alea pale A 
25 293 1 228 2 170 3 119 4 72 
28 | 315 | 1 271 2 234 3 202 4 176 
32 344 1 330 2 321 8 317 4 318 
36 j1 11 2 2 8 652 | 4 74 & 78 
40 }1 49 |2 96 | 3 125 4 123 586 








The fund reserved under the above statute having been 
derived entirely from policies on which the premiums are 
overdue and not likely to be paid, can ouly be used for the 
benefit of such policy-holders in continuing the insurance 
in accordance with the above tables. 


IT CANNOT BE USED FOR THE PURPOSE OF 
PROCURING NEW INSURANCE. 
The attention of the public is called to this extremely 


favorable feature as connected with companies chartered 
in MASSACHUSETTS. 


BENJ. F. STEVENS, President. 
JOS. M. GIBBONS, Secretary. 


MARSTON & WAKELIN, General Agents, 
133 South FOURTH Street, Philadelphia. 








